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FINNISH KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Values in $millions unless otherwise indicated. Exchange rate, $1.00: 
1989 = FIM 4.295; 1990 = FIM 3.831; 1991 = FIM 3.9 


1990(1) Percent 1991(e) Percent 
change (2) change (2) 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, & EMPLOYMENT 
GDP*, current prices 225,366. 23:7 ;03¢8 <O 142,370 
GDP*, constant 1985 prices 91,863 103,299 0 101,710 
Per capita GDP* (dollars) (3) 43,241 27,485 8 28,474 
Industrial fixed investment 4,959 5,952 0 5,655 
Private disposable income 58,975 71,432 -6 7,639 
Industrial production(1985=100) 113.8 112.2 -4 108.8 
Average industrial wage 

(hourly rate for males, $) 10.50 12.36(p) 9.8 13.38 
Labor force (000’s) 2,589 2,555 -0.1 2,581 
Avg.unemployment rate (percent) 3.5 3.4 -0.1 5.7 


MONEY & PRICES 

Money supply, M2 58,561 69,534 75,100 
Base rate, Bank of Finland 7.4667 8.50 8.50 
Wholesale prices (1985=100) 107.3 110.8 114.2 
Consumer prices (1985=100) 120.0 237.3 133.7 
Retail sales (1980=100) 135 127 127 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS & TRADE 
Gold & -foreign exchange 
reserves, Bank of Finland - j 10,036 
External central govt. debt 7,372 
Ext. debt service ratio (4) - ‘ 15.0 
Bal. of pymts., current acct. : -§ ,790 
Balance of trade 384 
Exports, f.o.b. 25,598 
U.S. share, percent 6.0 
Imports, c.i.f. 25,214 
U.S. share, percent 6.8 


* Gross domestic product 


e = estimate; p = preliminary. 

1) Exchange rate changes have distorted some growth trends. 
2) Percentage changes based on FIM values. 

3) Computed on GDP current prices 

4) Ratio of net interest expenditures to export earnings. 


Main imports from the United States, Jan.-Dec. 1990 $millions: 


equipment, 713 (of which office machinery & ADP equipment, 347); 
parts, 234 (incl. 


motor vehicles & parts, 


equipment, medical & optical instruments, etc.), 92; fertilizer, 49; 
48; musical instruments, recordings, etc., 45; boats, 


Machinery & 


aircraft & 
one MD-11 aircraft) ; chemicals & related products, 179; 


148; precision instruments (measuring & controlling 


foods, 
32; and tobacco, 27. 





SUMMARY 


Finland’s long period of economic growth came to an abrupt halt 
in 1990. Growth in private consumption--the economic engine 
during the boom--will slow to zero in 1991, exports will decline 
(particularly to the Soviet Union), and investment will dry up. 
The Ministry of Finance projects a 0.5 percent decline in 
Finland’s real gross domestic product (GDP) for 1991. Private 
economists put the expected decrease closer to 2 percent. 


A better external balance and lower inflation have been the 
government’s priorities. The new government sworn in just 
before May 1 will also have to deal with mounting unemployment 
caused by falling production. On the good news side, Finland’s 
current account is not worsening, and inflation is decelerating, 
thanks to tight monetary policy. The trade balance should be in 
surplus due to a substantial drop in imports, while the current 
account deficit could decline to 4 percent of GDP. Inflation is 


anticipated to decline to the OECD average of 5 percent this 
year. 


The new government faces a number of policy dilemmas at 
mid-year. Measures to alleviate unemployment would conflict 
with its stated objectives of lowering foreign borrowing and the 


current account and budget deficits. The need to finance 
foreign borrowing with high domestic interest rates will act as 
a constraint on flexibility in monetary policy. Should 
aggregate public spending be sharply cut without an appropriate 
monetary policy being implemented, the Finnish economy runs a 
risk of pancaking as the government attempts to engineer a 
soft-landing. The success of the government’s stated goal of 
avoiding the 1970’s devaluation-inflation cycle depends on very 
moderate labor settlements and domestic inflation well below 


OECD levels. Restoration of export competitiveness is the key 
to sustained economic recovery. 


The other major policy choice facing Finland’s first 
non-socialist government in two decades is the form of 
association with the European Community (EC). Whether this 
involves the conclusion of the European Economic Area (EEA) 
agreement between the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) and 
the EC, or eventual full membership, the Finnish economy must 
adjust to European rules. An improvement in macroeconomic 
performance is essential for Finland to meet the challenges of 


an integrating Europe and a more competitive global trading 
environment. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Growth: Finnish economic growth collapsed last year 
following a period of average annual growth rates of 4 percent 
in 1985-89 and a gain of 5.2 percent in 1989. Tight monetary 
policy, together with export-numbing recessions in the OECD 
countries and internal difficulties in the USSR hit at once. 
Due to declining exports, a negligible increase in consumption 
(the principal motor of economic growth in recent years) and a 
9 percent drop in investment, the Ministry of Finance forecasts 
a 0.5 percent decline in real GDP for 1991. Private economists 
put this at 1-2 percent. The ministry hopes that demand 
recovery in OECD countries will drive real GDP up about 

1.5 percent in 1992. 


Finland’s industrial production contracted in the second half of 
1990 in response to a fall in domestic demand and exports. Total 
industrial output for the entire year decreased by 1.4 percent 
in volume, order bookings and the rate of capacity utilization 
fell, and finished goods inventories increased. Growth in 
domestic market prices slowed, export prices declined, and 
company profitability decreased. Lower profits and a decrease 
in equity financing weakened corporate financial structures. 
Growth in credit demand was met largely by foreign borrowing and 
loans from labor pension institutes. 


At the outset of 1991, industrial order bookings were below 
average, and demand outlook for most industrial sectors was poor 
due to low investment activity and a sharp drop in exports to 
the Soviet Union. The Research Institute of the Finnish Economy 
(ETLA) projected that Finland’s aggregate industrial output in 
1991 will fall by approximately 3 percent. 


The key forest-related industrial sector started weakening in 
the second half of 1989 as growth outpaced demand. Pulp and 
paper output grew by about 2 percent in 1990, accompanied by 
weaker productivity and a loss in the rate of capacity 
utilization, especially in pulp production. The Ministry of 
Finance estimated that output will rise at a similar rate in 
1991, but world excess capacity will keep prices down and 
profitability will weaken compared with 1990. Forest industry’s 
capacity utilization is expected to fall from 88 percent in 
1990 to 75 percent in 1991. To prevent further inventory 
accumulation and price erosion, the industry is planning 

10 to 12 weeks of shutdown in 1991. 


Production in the metals and engineering industries slowed in 
the second half of 1990 after an increase in the first part of 
the year. Export volume rose, but domestic sales softened, with 
profitability falling most in basic metal industries. Domestic 
demand will be lower in 1991, as will Finnish deliveries to the 
USSR and subcontractor deliveries to Sweden. Shipbuilding 
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orders should stabilize. Order bookings of Finnish shipyards 
at the beginning of 1991 totaled 378,305 gross registered tons 
(GRT), down 12 percent from last year. 


Automobile production will decline temporarily until the 
Uusikaupunki plant of Saab Valmet begins assembly of the new Opel 
Calibra. Domestic demand for metal manufacturing, engineering, 
and electro-technical industrial goods will be low due to low 
housing construction. The current year’s outlook for engineering 
industry products is bleak, as forest industry investments are 
expected to contract substantially both in Finland and abroad. 
The electro-technical industry expects demand for its products to 
be boosted by German unification. Overall, the Federation of 
Finnish Metal and Engineering Industries projects that output of 
the entire sector will fall by 8 percent in volume. The sector’s 
rate of capacity utilization is likely to fall from 88 percent in 
1990 to 82 percent in 1991. 


Production by the textile, clothing, and shoe industries withered 
in 1990, while that of the food industry froze due to the drop in 
Soviet orders. Residential housing starts fell and industrial 
building shrank by about 20 percent last year. Civil engineering 
is expected to gain about 2 percent this year, boosted by canal 


building. Renewal of the country’s telecommunications network 
continues. 


The services sector outlook is weaker than at any time in the 
1980s, plagued by the fall in industrial investments and thinner 
profit margins. Growth in banking has been restrained by 
diminishing interest margins and higher credit losses. High 
interest rates and lower construction activity have set back the 
real estate business. Restaurant and hotel services will show 
some contraction this year. Real growth in private services is 
projected to edge up 1.5 percent in 1991, the same as last year. 


Government Economic Policy: Inflation and the current account 
balance have been the priority issues in recent years. Central 
to the government’s strategy has been reliance on a so-called 
firm Finnmark strategy aimed at reducing inflationary 
expectations and yielding non-inflationary incomes settlements. 
In the face of overheated growth, the government effected a 

4 percent revaluation of the Finnmark in early 1989, fueling 
criticism that a pegged exchange rate policy is inappropriate for 
a small, open economy, as it leads to substantial currency 
overvaluation and loss of export competitiveness. Purchasing 
power parity data support this view. While inflation has been 
brought under control and the external balance now showing signs 
of improvement, falling exports and mounting unemployment are 
creating new dilemmas for policy-makers. There are fears that 
efforts to cut public spending in response to a growing budget 
deficit, combined with domestic interest rates which have to be 
kept high to finance the current account deficit, will prolong 
the deepening recession. 
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Growing unemployment is a government concern, but despite demands 
for a more flexible foreign exchange policy, the larger political 
parties and major labor market organizations see devaluation as 
short-term relief and do not support it. Devaluation is also 
seen as a setback for Finland’s integration policy, undermining 
confidence in overall economic policy. The export-oriented 
forest industry and forest owners favor devaluation. 


The new center-led government resulting from the March 1991 
elections faces decisions on issues passed on by the last 
government: external balance, foreign debt and unemployment, the 
EEA and the EC, agricultural subsidies, energy alternatives, 
interest rate policies, continuing tax reform, and fiscal 
restraint. The Finnish economy will be facing real changes as 
borders will be increasingly opened to outside competition, 
restrictions on foreign investments will be lifted and protection 
for sheltered sectors and ownership restrictions will end. 
Economists at the Ministry of Finance presented a policy package 
in late March which demanded tough measures for curing Finland’s 
economic woes. The essential elements of the proposition are 
reduction in public expenditures, tight incomes policy, and 
continuation of the firm Finnmark with no devaluation. Even so, 
the ministry estimates that it will be several years before 
satisfactory internal and external balance is achieved. It is 


thus necessary for the new government to draft a plausible, 
long-term policy. 


Fiscal Policy: After moderating demand only slightly during the 
boom years of 1988-1989, the government’s fiscal policy went 
expansionary in 1990 with combined central and local government 
spending contributing 1.6 percentage points to GDP growth. For 
1991, central government spending excluding amortization payments 
is expected to show a real increase of 7.5 percent. Pension 
expenditures, child allowances, social aid, and other income 
transfers will increase, as will unemployment allocations. On 
the revenue side, indirect taxes are expected to rise only 

2 percent this year, slowed by tax relief and lower tax margins. 
Despite a 0.5 percent increase to 17.5 percent in the turnover 
tax, higher taxes on tobacco, alcohol, and fuel, revenue will 
rise at a substantially lower nominal rate of 7.7 percent. The 
government’s net financing requirement, which fell from a surplus 
of $1.83 billion in 1989 to a deficit of $181 million in 1990, is 
projected to be $3.15 billion in 1991, or 2.3 percent of GDP. 

The government began increasing its borrowing in late 1990, and 
its stock of debt equaled nearly 11 percent of GDP at year’s 

end. The GDP share of government’s debt is projected to rise to 
over 13 percent in 1991 and further to about 14.5 percent in 1992. 
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Monetary Policy: The liberalization of exchange controls has 
reduced the Bank of Finland’s independent monetary policy, which 
is increasingly geared to maintaining a strong Finnmark and 
supporting external balance. The bank now aims at an interest 
level that maintains capital inflows equal to the current 
account deficit. Through intervention in domestic financial and 
foreign exchange markets, the bank controls the money supply and 
keeps a steady exchange rate. By marginally increasing the 
flexibility of its foreign exchange policy, permitting the 
Finnmark’s external value to depreciate slightly within the 
fluctuation limits of the currency basket index, the bank has 
eased pressure for devaluation. 


With the objective of restraining growth in domestic demand, 
inflation, and the current account deficit, the Bank of Finland 
maintained high interest levels in 1990 through active open 
market operations. Although domestic demand has moderated due 
to external balance concerns, the bank has not eased its 
monetary stance. Domestic credit and deposit rates have been 
boosted by rising competition for deposits among banks, as well 
as by lower competitiveness. High interest rates were 
maintained in the first half of 1991 by devaluation speculation, 
which abated with the formation of the Aho government at the end 
of April 1991. In mid-March, the 3-month Helibor rate (the most 
frequently used reference rate) rose by 0.43 percentage point to 
15.3 percent, and the 1l-month rate soared to 18.05 percent. 


When the speculations subsided, the short-term Helibor rates 
declined to 12 percent. 


The Bank of Finland’s convertible exchange reserves at the end 
of March totaled FIM 35.51 billion ($9.35 billion), FIM 1.69 
billion ($444 million) less than at the end of 1990, equivalent 
to 4 months of imports. Provided that the new government’s line 
on economic policy is tight and credible, market rates of 
interest--the highest in Europe--should slip further, and the 
Bank of Finland’s currency basket index should remain relatively 
steady. One policy option under consideration is linking the 
Finnmark informally to the European Currency Unit (ECU). 


Investment: Following strong growth for 3 years, machinery and 
equipment investments dropped in 1990 for the first time in 

10 years. Residential construction remained flat and commercial 
building was slowed by the construction tax and a bleak business 
outlook. Fixed investment declined by about 2 percent, but 
investments of the sheltered sector remained high. 


The Ministry of Finance projects that private fixed investments 
in 1991 will fall by 9 percent. However, the level of total 
fixed investments may remain high, equivalent to 24.5 percent of 
GDP and close to the average of the 1980s. In the manufacturing 
sector, the forest industry will be most affected. Residential 
housing investments are projected to fall by over 21 percent and 
investments in industrial and commercial building will drop by 
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about 2 percent. Following the recent trend, machinery and 
equipment investments will continue to decline, and may fall by as 
much as 6 percent this year. Following a rise of 8.5 percent in 
1990, public investments in 1991 are projected to drop 1 percent. 


Despite the recession, industrial research and development (R&D) 
allocations are on the increase. They are estimated at 

$763 million for 1991, equivalent to 13 percent of industrial 
fixed investments. Expenditures will increase, especially in 
electrical and technical industries. Other notable investors in 
R&D this year are the food processing and chemical industries. 


Domestic Consumption: Private consumption showed a negligible 
real gain of 0.5 percent in 1990, due to high interest rates, 
higher unemployment, and a delay in the payment of the 1989 tax 
refunds. Tourism grew by 19 percent, however, reflecting the 
overvalued Finnmark. Purchasing power for 1991 is linked to the 
1990-91 comprehensive incomes policy agreement, which permits 
higher increases than current business would otherwise dictate. 
Aggregate consumption is expected to drop in the first half of 
1991, while saving should increase. The household disposable 
income will rise by a real 1.5 percent due to a slight decline in 
income tax rates beginning in July and the shift in the payment of 
the 1989 tax refunds. Private consumption growth may drop to 
close to zero, reflecting higher savings, amortization of old 
debt, and mounting unemployment. Tourism is expected to be lower 
than last year. Expenditure growth of the central and local 
governments is projected to drop to approximately 2 percent. 


Inflation: Due to a leveling off in aggregate demand, cost/price 
pressure eased last year. A fall in housing prices was a 
significant component in this downward trend. This favorable 
trend was offset in August by a spike in oil prices. The consumer 
price index (CPI) showed inflation at 4.9 percent from December 
1989 to December 1990. Due to a higher pace for the first half 

of 1990, the corresponding year-to-year increment equaled 

6.1 percent. The average inflation rate in Finland fell below the 
OECD average last year. If this level is maintained, it will be 
good news for restoration of export competitiveness. The CPI 
increase did not trigger the automatic wage compensation clause of 
existing labor agreements. 


The Ministry of Finance projects that CPI growth from December 
1990 to December 1991 may drop to approximately 4 percent if the 
world market price of oil averages $20 a barrel and the unions 
maintain wage moderation. At an annual rate, the ministry 
foresees a CPI increase of 4.5 percent in 1991, the projected OECD 
average. Indirect taxes and other government collections should 
raise the index by no more than 2 percent, and higher import 
prices by only 1 percent. The Ministry of Finance and economic 
research institutes expect some further decline in inflation next 
year, with a projected range of CPI growth from 3.5-4 percent. 
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Wholesale prices, which rose at an annual rate of 3.3 percent in 
1990, are predicted to decelerate in 1991 to about 3 percent. 


Labor: Deceleration in output has clouded the employment 
outlook since last fall. The total number of work positions 
decreased, while layoffs and the number of people on a short 
workweek increased. Demand for labor contracted in the 
engineering, metal manufacturing, forest products, and consumer 
goods industries. In the service industry, the total number of 
new job openings showed modest gains. The average unemployment 
rate, which rose to approximately 4 percent in the second half 
of 1990, and was 3.4 percent for the entire year. 


Demand for labor is expected to decline by about 57,000 workers 
in 1991 and an additional 29,000 in 1992. The labor supply 
should also contract, but at a lower pace than demand. 

Aggregate employment will fall most in home construction 

(15 percent), forestry (8 percent), and agriculture 

(5 percent). Employment in manufacturing is expected to decline 
by nearly 4 percent to some 535,000 wgorkers, about 21 percent 
of the total labor force. In the service industry, with roughly 
60 percent of the total labor force, growth will nearly cease. 
Employment will also fall in domestic trade, banking, and 
finance. Public sector employment is expected to increase 
somewhat, a now familiar trend. The Ministry of Finance 
predicts that the average number of unemployed will rise to 
about 145,000 in 1991 and further to some 160,000 in 1992, 
equivalent to unemployment rates of 5.7 and 6.3 percent, 
respectively. Aggregate unemployment is expected to peak in the 
winter of 1992 with the number of jobless totaling some 200,000, 
about 7.5 percent of the labor force. 


Exports: Finnish commodity exports showed a modest increase of 
about 3 percent in volume and 2 percent in value last year. 
Semifinished goods such as paper pulp dropped sharply while 
processed products, including machinery and equipment, remained 
unchanged or rose. Higher oil prices raised the prices of 
chemical industry exports during the second half of 1991. 
Finnish exports to the EC rose from 44.0 to 46.5 percent, due 
primarily to the unification of Germany. 


Termination of the bilateral Fenno-Soviet clearing trade system 
in December 1990 ended the traditional division between eastern 
and western exports, andh Finland lost its special trade 
position with the Soviet Union. Along with the lack of 
satisfactory credit arrangements stemming from the USSR’s 
financial problems, the ending of the bilateral trading system 
will cause difficulties in 1991, especially in shipments of 
capital equipment. Products like paper and foodstuffs, which 
were already subject to hard currency trading, are not 
affected. The Soviet share of total Finnish exports will fall 
from 12.7 percent in 1990 to 7 percent at most in 1991. A 
recovery in Finnish exports to Europe is expected in 1992. 
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Last year the metals and engineering industries maintained 
Finland’s export growth. Their total share rose to 43 percent, 
whiler the export share of Finnish forest products industries 
declined to 39 percent. However, the metal industry sector is 
anticipating a 50 percent drop in deliveries to the Soviet Union 
this year. Western exports of Finnish metal manufacturing and 
engineering industries rose substantially last year, spurred by 
strong investment activity. The outlook for the chemical industry 
is promising, but the consumer goods industries, especially 
clothing and footwear, are in trouble over Fenno-Soviet trade 
problems. 


Import Demand: The recent rapid import growth tapered off in 1990 
with commodity imports falling by about 4 percent in volume but 
only 2 percent in value due to higher oil prices during the second 
half of the year. As the contraction in domestic demand is 
continuing, commodity imports are predicted to decrease another 

7 percent in volume from last year’s level. Following a small 
increase of about 1.5 percent in 1990, import prices are expected 
to drop 1 percent this year. 


Imports of industrial raw materials and production goods, 
excluding crude oil, account for nearly one-half of total Finnish 
imports. The weakening industrial development outlook is expected 


to have a setback on these imports in 1991. Raw material price 
increases, excluding energy, are expected to remain modest this 
year owing to adverse international cyclical development. 


Balance of Payments: Finland’s impressive economic growth 
extracted a price: the accumulated current accounts deficits of 
the past decade, especially the sharp increases of 1988-90, which 
boosted internal interest rates and limited the room for economic 
policy maneuver. Due to a 2 percent increase in export values and 
an equal decline in imports, Finland’s trade deficit decreased by 
nearly $1 billion in 1990 to $444 million, as Finland’s terms of 
trade weakened by nearly 3 percent. Due to demand changes in a 
unified Germany, Finland’s traditional trade deficit with the 
former Federal Republic of Germany dropped substantially and trade 
with the EC was almost on an even keel. Finland had a small 
surplus in its trade with its EFTA trading partners. The services 
account deficit, over 20 percent of the current account gap, 
deepened sharply due to outbound tourism and a drop in the revenue 
from construction projects abroad. Finland’s mounting foreign 
debt and higher international interest level raised Finland’s 
external net interest expenditures to $3.4 billion, nearly 

52 percent of the current account deficit. Overall, that deficit 
rose last year by nearly $313 million to $6.7 billion (4.8 percent 
of GDP), somewhat higher than in 1989. 
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The Ministry of Finance expects some improvement in Finland’s 
current account this year. The trade balance is anticipated to 
show a surplus of about $1.6 billion, the first surplus since 
1988, attributable to a substantial anticipated import decrease. 
Another factor is improvement in the services account. Net 
interest expenditures on Finland’s foreign debt, which keep 
growing, are projected to reach about $4.0 billion by the end of 
1991, and to continue to be a cause for serious concern. 
Nevertheless, the Ministry of Finance estimates optimistically 
that Finland’s current account gap will decline to about 

$5.2 billion in 1991, or 3.5 percent of GDP. The estimates of the 
current account deficit by private economic research institutions 
range from $5.3-$6.3 billion. The Embassy estimates that 
Finland’s external net debt at the end of 1991 will amount to 
about $34.7 million, some 24 percent of GDP--2.4 percent more than 
last year. The debt/GDP ratio is expected to rise to some 

26 percent in 1992. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


With a 6.8 percent market share ($1.8 billion) in 1990, the United 
States ranked as Finland’s fifth largest supplier, following 
Germany, Sweden, the USSR, and the United Kingdom. The main U.S. 


exports to Finland were: computers, software, and peripherals; 
industrial machinery; aircraft and parts; road vehicles; 
electrical machinery; and measuring, testing, and analyzing 
instruments. 


The composition of Finnish imports and exports has shifted over 
the past decade toward more manufactured goods. In 1977 nearly 
one-fourth of Finland’s purchases from abroad were petroleum 
products from the Soviet Union. By 1989 this share had declined 
to less than 10 percent. Manufactured goods, which accounted for 
77 percent of Finnish exports in 1977, rose to 86 percent in 1990, 
while exports of raw materials dropped from 16 to 13 percent. 

This trend is likely to continue as Finland’s forestry and metals 


industries expand their downstream processing of wood and metal 
raw materials. 


Despite the current recession, Finnish industry’s dependence on 
maintaining export competitiveness, combined with a high domestic 
cost environment, makes it necessary to increase the value-added 
component of domestic processing. This translates into strong 
demand for sophisticated, state-of-the-art machinery and 
equipment. Opportunities for U.S. business are best for the 
following product lines: computers and peripherals, electronic 
components, electronic industry production and test equipment, 
telecommunications equipment, business and office machinery, 
medical electronics, automotive parts and accessories, avionics 


and ground support equipment, pollution control equipment, and 
industrial controls. 
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The United States, with annual deliveries of over $200 million, is 
Finland’s leading external source for all types of computers and 
peripherals, accounting for more than 30 percent of the import 
market in this sector. American dominance is due to 
well-established marketing, maintenance, and training programs. 


Consumer goods exports to Finland have experienced an extended 
boom in recent years, thanks to the overvalued Finnmark and cheap 
dollar. Thanks also to easy domestic credit, purchases of 
U.S.-made cars, boats, and other consumer durables were 
impressive. With the economy falling into a deep recession and 
consumer confidence at all time lows, it is likely that market 
saturation for big-ticket items has been reached. 


Finnair, the national airline, has been a faithful customer of 
McDonnell-Douglas aircraft since the 1940s. Finnair took delivery 
on its first MD-11 in December and will receive a second one this 
year. General Dynamics and McDonnell-Douglas are contenders to 
sell fighters worth $1.5-$2.5 billion to the Finnish Air Force 
later this decade. Should a U.S. firm submit the winning bid, 
bilateral trade will take a quantum leap for many years due to 
commercial offset arrangements being requested in the tender. 


The travel and tourism sector should continue to be a bright spot 


for the United States. Almost 100,000 Finns visited the United 


States in 1990, up from about 74,000 only 2 years ago, bringing an 
estimated $217 million in earnings. 


* U.S. Government Printing Office : 1991 - 282-906/20054 





